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ABSTRACT 

This symposium highlighted core issues of controversy in 
girls’ education and developed implications for policy and practice. Its 
evidence-based discussion forum encouraged dialogue, debate, and increased 
interaction and developed partnerships among academic institutions, 
nongovernmental organizations, multilateral development agencies, and other 
policymaking institutions. The symposium was organized around six thematic 
panels: "Increasing Girls' Educational Participation and Closing the Gender 

Gap: Basic Education or Girls' Education?"; "Can We Effectively Balance 
Efforts to Improve Both Access and Quality?"; "Multisectoral Support for 
Girls’ Education: Help or Hindrance?"; "Educating Girls or Educating Women: 
Debating the Resource Investment Dilemma"; "Creating Girl-Friendly Schools 
While Respecting Conventional Practices: Does Innovation Increase the 
Potential for Local Resistance?"; and "Partners, Adversaries, or Watchdogs: 
Defining the Relationship between Governments and NGOs in Implementing Girls’ 
Education Programs." Following panel discussions, participants divided into 
breakout groups to discuss implications for policy and practice. Areas of 
consensus included the need for a variety of methods to increase community 
involvement in local schools to generate political will at all levels and the 
need to increase attention to quality and recognize that universal access to 
quality basic education is a basic human right. (SM) 
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Although education at all levels yields important benefits, the most pressing 
educational issue for many developing countries today is basic education — 
especially for girls. 

U.S. President Bill Clinton 

World Education Forum, Dakar Senegal, 2000 



We need all those with power to change things to come together in an alliance 
for girls* education: governments, voluntary progressive groups, and above all, 
local communities, schools, and families. 

UN Secretary General Kofi Annan 

World Education Forum, Dakar Senegal, 2000 
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Proceedings of USAID’s Symposium on Girls’ Education 

Background and purpose 

As the first step in preparing for the Symposium on Girls’ Education, USAID’s Office 
of Women in Development called a meeting of more than fifty practitioners, research- 
ers, consultants, and development officials in Washington, D.C. on December 1, 
1999, to discuss issues and experiences related to girls’ education worldwide. The 
Academy for Educational Development’s (AED) Strategies for Advancing Girls’ Edu- 
cation (SAGE) project organized the Forum on Girls’ Education to bring forward 
new information, evidence, and questions about the effectiveness of current activities 
to promote girls’ educational participation. 

USAID and the SAGE project used the information gathered at the forum to 
commission a series of papers and presentations on key issues and controversies in 
girls’ education. The papers rigorously backed up or questioned the effectiveness of 
the various policies, strategies, and implementation efforts of the past ten years in 
girls’ education. While some of these papers provided accounts of particular experi- 
ences, they remained focused on presenting evidence, data, and data analysis. More- 
over, all contained specific recommendations for how policy and practice could be 
improved for the next generation of activities designed to ensure that girls gain access 
to and successfully complete basic education. The papers were rigorously reviewed by 
outside readers and were revised continuously by their authors throughout the 
months leading up to the symposium. 

The Symposium on Girls’ Education was held on May 17-18, 2000 at the Na- 
tional Museum of Women in the Arts in Washington, D.C. The purpose was to con- 
tinue the dialogue on core topics and issues of controversy in girls’ education and to 
develop implications for policy and practice. To accomplish this purpose, the sympo- 
sium was designed to promote an evidence-based discussion in a forum that would 
encourage dialogue and debate and increase interaction and develop partnerships 
among academic institutions, NGOs, multilateral development agencies, and other 
policymaking institutions. The symposium was organized around six thematic panels. 
Panels had four or five presenters, each of whom summarized a paper on a different 
aspect of the theme or question (such as the relationship between governments and 
NGOs in implementing girls’ and women’s basic education programs, and creating 
girl-friendly schools while respecting conventional practices). Together, the panelists 
then led discussions of the issues. The length of the presentations was stricdy limited 
to allow panelists and participants ample time to engage in lively, even passionate, 
debate of the issues and questions that were raised. 

Following the panel discussions, participants divided into breakout groups to 
ponder the implications of the evidence for policy and practice. These sessions, using 
an innovative discussion format along with flip charts, colored markers, Post-it Notes, 
and liberal doses of coffee and pastries, encouraged people to devise very specific 
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recommendations for practices that benefit girls and policies that could enable these 
practices to occur. 



Participants 

More than two hundred participants attended the symposium, nearly half of whom 
were from thirty-two developing countries. The group comprised a broadly represen- 
tative sampling of policy shapers: practitioners, academics, senior planners, and pro- 
gram managers from the private (NGO, business, and media) and public (government 
and funding agency) sectors. 



Symposium highlights 



The symposium was opened by 
USAID Administrator J. Brady 
Anderson, who said that education 
is the “very foundation of our 
children’s future success.” He noted 
that such success is particularly 
needed in developing countries, cit- 
ing his friend the late President 
Julius Nyerere’s observation that 
“education is not a way to escape 
poverty, but a way of fighting it.” 
Anderson made it clear that promot- 
ing girls’ education is a high priority 
for USAID, and he took encour- 
agement from signs that the 
Agency’s efforts, along with those 
of other donors, governments, and the private sector, are helping girls overcome the 
physical and psychological barriers to education throughout the world . 1 Anderson 
closed by exhorting participants to make it their goal “to not only give girls the 

USAID’s policymaking bureau has just released new guidance on Agency basic education pro- 
grams, and devotes special attention to girls’ education. Like many symposium participants, USAID’s 
policy paper calls for the collection and analysis of gender-disaggregated data to determine the degree of 
the gender gap as well as the degree to which barriers — or a combination of barriers — to girls’ education 
arise from the demand side (parental and socioeconomic factors) or the supply side (policy and practice 
that disadvantage girls). Even more emphatically, the policy directive requires “that every Mission sup- 
porting basic education development verify that available data on educational participation have been 
analyzed to identify the extent of educational disadvantage facing girls at the primary level, using diag- 
nostic evidence such as the gender gap in primary enrollment rates in relation to girls’ overall shortfall 
from full enrollment.” Furthermore, “Mission [s] should seek to identify feasible and cost-effective in- 
terventions to reduce or eliminate these barriers, and should strongly consider including such interven- 
tions in [their] basic education reform strategies].” USAID, June 27, 2000, “Policy Paper: Program 
Focus within Basic Education,” PPC General Notice 0650, Washington, D.C., p. 17. 




USAID Administrator J. Brady Anderson 
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U.S, Congressman Earl Pomeroy, Joe Crapa, and 
Katherine Blakeslee 



ability to read about new worlds, 
but the ability to look at their own 
world with new eyes.” 

At a reception for the partici- 
pants on the first evening, Katherine 
Blakeslee, director of USAID’s Of- 
fice of Women in Development, 
thanked the participants, panelists, 
and symposium organizers. The 
Symposium, she said, “can have far 
reaching effects in advancing girls’ 
education throughout the world.” 

Blakeslee said she was struck by sev- 
eral themes that kept recurring 

throughout the day’s presentations. “First, basic education alone often does not reach 
all children, especially girls in remote areas. Second, a girl-friendly school is a child- 
friendly school — so the benefits are reaped by both girls and boys in terms of comple- 
tion rates. Third, we need to shift the meaning of ‘access’ from access to structures 
(school buildings) to access to quality and access to learning. Fourth, quality education 
depends on partnerships. No one actor can define or deliver quality at any one level. 
Fifth, the benefits of quality education for both girls and boys are multiple and cross- 
sectoral, and the benefits can be increased through partnerships. And finally, quality 
education means constructing rather than just transmitting knowledge.” 

On the second day of the symposium. Congressman Earl Pomeroy (North Da- 
kota) spoke to participants about his strong support of girls’ education issues. 
Pomeroy said that, as a father and as a member of the House International Relations 
Committee, he is a vocal advocate of universal basic education for girls and supports 
increased federal funding for these efforts. Pomeroy stated, “I am convinced that pro- 
viding a basic education for all girls is one of the most important things the United 
States can do to advance our development policy and improve the lives of women and 
girls worldwide. I am thrilled to be a part of this symposium.” 

At the closing plenary, thirty-one participants lined up behind microphones to 
pledge specific actions they would take as a result of attending the symposium. Some 
of these commitments were very specific, and included such actions as initiating inter- 
project exchanges between countries, working with the media to raise the profile of 
girls’ education, and sponsoring a national symposium on girls’ education. Some of 
the work to fulfill these pledges has already begun. For example, the El Salvador 
delegation’s idea to propose the country’s First National Congress on Girls’ Education 
in coordination with the Ministry of Education was accepted enthusiastically by the 
government and USAID’s mission; the event is scheduled for November 2000. 
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Outcomes and next steps 

In addition to the thirty-one specific pledges of follow-up work (interspersed 
throughout this document), participants took advantage of the meeting to build or 
strengthen their professional and personal relationships, exchange ideas and experi- 
ences, and generate excitement and energy needed to carry on the work. In e-mails and 
letters received after the symposium, participants were effusive in their compliments. 
Suzanne Grant Lewis (Harvard University) wrote that “the venue choice [the Na- 
tional Museum of Women in the Arts] was particularly inspired! I thought the 
breakout groups provided a good opportunity for interaction.” Also, the executive 
director of the Forum for African Women Educationalists (FAWE), Penina Mlama, 
wrote that “the meeting [was] very useful and I was glad for the opportunity to share 
experiences and to network. I wish to express special thanks for making it possible for 
several FAWE chapters to participate. This contributes a lot to capacity-building of 
FAWE at the national level.” 

Another important result was that the plenary, panel, and breakout sessions re- 
vealed several areas where almost all participants were in agreement. Some of these 
areas of consensus included: 

• the need for a variety of methods to increase community involvement in local 
schools as a means to generate the political will at all levels to provide access to 
quality education for all; 

• that government alone does not have adequate resources — human or financial — to 
ensure access to quality education for all, and that other sectors, including busi- 
ness, media, and religious, must be mobilized to support girls’ education; 

• the need to increase attention to — even to redefine — quality, and to recognize that 
universal access to quality basic education is a basic human right; 

• the need to collect and analyze gender and geographically-disaggregated data to 
better determine the extent and nature of the shortfall in full enrollment in na- 
tional school systems; 

• that given resource constraints, the, priority should be given to girls’ education, but 
programs to provide women with practical, market-oriented basic literacy and 
numeracy skills are also important; and 

• that jjirl-friendly schools are also child-friendly , that is, boys also benefit from inter- 
ventions aimed at improving the quality of classroom learning experience for girls. 

Another area of agreement was the need to continue to refine the scholarship on some 
of the issues participants could only touch upon due to the short time they spent 
together. Consequently, the SAGE project will work with the authors of papers pre- 
sented at the symposium to refine their discussions of the themes and questions, tak- 
ing into accotmt the discussions that took place with participants. These papers will be 
compiled into a book- length work to be published late in 2000. Readers of these 
proceedings are invited to send comments on the symposium or these proceedings to 
the address on the back of this document. This feedback will be evaluated and, when 
appropriate, incorporated into the publication. 
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1. Increasing Girls 5 Educational Participation and Closing 
the Gender Gap: Basic Education or Girls 5 Education? 

There is some debate on whether basic education reform programs or targeted 
girls’ education efforts are the most effective in increasing girls’ participation. Pro- 
ponents of basic education reform argue that as boys’ enrollment approaches uni- 
versal levels, girls’ enrollment will inevitably rise. Not only is basic education re- 
form fundamental to the overall health of the education system, but continued 
expansion and improvement of primary and secondary education, in general, will 
benefit all children, including girls. In short, good schooling is girls’ schooling. 
Proponents of girls’ education concede that basic education reform is the sine qua 
non of girls’ education, but argue that it is not enough simply to get girls into 
classrooms. Expansion and improvement must be tailored to fit girls’ needs, inte- 
grate responses to their concerns throughout the education system, and — in some 
instances — create special programs aimed specifically at girls to address issues 
unique to them. In short, girls’ schooling is good schooling. 

In this presentation, the panelists’ views were along the spectrum spanning the 
position that the “dichotomy” between girls’ education and basic education is some- 
what disingenuous to the position 
that a girl-friendly school is indeed a 
child-friendly school. 

Vicky Colbert ( Volvamos a la 
Gmfe/Colombia) argued for a new 
kind of school to achieve gender eq- 
uity in education, one based on 
Colombia’s Escuela Nueva model. 
The Escuela Nueva , Colbert said, 
“offers a package of elements that 
make a school girl-friendly by vir- 
tue of the fact that it is child-cen- 
tered, participatory, and compre- 
hensive.” This model integrates 
tenets of the arguments for both ba- 
sic and girls’ education, and shifts 
the focus from merely access to the creation of child-centered, multi-age classrooms 
where children learn in small groups with interactive textbooks. Flexible scheduling 
and self-learning guides enable girls to miss school during their menstrual cycle or to 
take care of younger siblings as needed and return to school to pick up where they left 
off. According to Colbert, the routines and instruments of Escuela Nueva “have the 
potential to promote more symmetrical relationships among all members of the 
school community.” 

A 1992 study by the Instituto Ser confirmed that students schooled in the Escuela 
Nueva methodology had increased levels of self-esteem compared to students from 



FAWE^ executive committee 
will advocate for the 
strengthening and expansion of 
existing girls’ education 
activities, collect and disseminate 
success stories, and “ take action 
on the ground to get girls 
learning!” — Penina Mlarna 
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more traditional settings. Within the 
cooperative learning literature, high 
self-esteem is highly correlated with 
learning achievement and academic 
performance. Additionally, coopera- 
tive learning and self-esteem are 
linked in some studies to reduction 






USAID /India will share 
symposium outcomes with 
colleagues and other stakeholders 
and will ensure that the BETI 

of prejudice based on race, gender, foundation will Continue its Work 
or physical differences. According m education po l icy 

to this line or reasoning, a girl- . L J 

friendly school is a child-friendly Nalin Jena 

school — where the improvement of — - 

self-esteem of girls in school is the 

basis for the empowerment of women or, in Colbert’s words, “girls of today, women 
of the future.” Colbert added that the evidence shows that “more of the same is not 
enough — the improvement of educational quality implies a cultural change.” Colbert 
exhorted participants to “get into the classrooms and get it done. We need radical 
change to ensure gender equity and it can be done.” And if done correctly, she said, 
both girls and boys will benefit from cooperative learning. 

Gabriela Nunez and Fernando Rubio (Juarez and Associates/Guatemala) elabo- 
rated on two other school models innovated in Central America, the Guatemalan 
Nueva Escuela Unitaria and Eduque a la Nina programs. Nueva Escuela Unitaria pre- 
sented results that are associated with basic education system improvements that in- 
corporate girls’ education interventions. The program targeted traditionally under- 
served rural children and introduced actions to make teachers and parents aware of 
gender dynamics and of the importance of providing support for girls. Eduque a la 
Nina was a pilot project that focused on girls’ education. Both approaches yielded 
positive results that supported the effectiveness of girls’ education interventions. 
Nunez and Rubio advocated for approaching girls’ education and gender equity as a 
crosscutting theme in all educational tasks at both the school and the education system 
levels. 

Frank Method (UNESCO) stated that “increasing and improving education op- 
portunities for girls and women is critical to the achievement of the goals of Education 
for All.” To this end, he continued, we need “focused, innovative, and sustained ef- 
forts to address gender factors in access to education and to overcome social resistance 
and disincentives, with increased investments as necessary.” Method said that in addi- 
tion to making these sustained efforts, a supportive policy environment must also be 
in place to provide the necessary administrative, budgetary, and political commitments 
to achieve the goals of Education for All. “The commitment must be to the education 
of all children, not just ‘some,’ ‘most,’ or ‘as many as feasible.’” v 

Method supported the position that good schooling is girls’ schooling.” Fie ex- 
plained that good schooling does three things well: 1) it establishes a common core 
of learning objectives to be met by all; 2) it translates learning objectives into oppor- 



USAID/Ethiopia will make sure 
that all of its education activities 
will make a difference in girls’ 
education. — Makeda Tsegaye 



tunities to learn that include a diversity of approaches and recognize various learning 
needs; and 3) it sets a public policy, fiscal, administrative, and logistic infrastructure 
sufficient to pursue the first two consistendy over time and for all learners in all com- 
munities. Method’s “contrarian view,” as he put it, is that mere quantitative inclusion 
of girls is not enough. Too narrow a focus will lead to some level of parity. However, 

he said, “good schooling needs to 
be pursued categorically” because it 
is essential to respect education as a 
right for all. “Without categorical 
commitments and high standards 
for their achievement, advocacy be- 
comes a matter of the politics and 
public administration of resource 
i-,,-.:*-..*.,* allocation.” Thus, Method advised 

on the inclusion of complementary 
policies 1) to expand new small schools from the bottom-up and 2) to expand early 
childhood education and women’s education programs. 

Margaret Sutton (Indiana University) postulated that the girls’ education versus 
basic education debate “mirrors the WID [women in development] versus GAD [gen- 
der and development] debate from years ago.” So far, Sutton said, “educators seem to 
be stuck on the question of whether support for girls’ education should be 
mainstreamed into basic education programs or. ..provided in girl-focused programs.” 
The issue revolved then, as it does now, around two questions: 1) whether the focus 
on girls is detrimental to boys, and 2) whether girl-focused programs have any sys- 
temic effect on education systems. According to Sutton, the first issue has been laid to 
rest by studies done by USAID and others, which show that girl-friendly environ- 
ments are child-friendly ones. However, Sutton said, “the jury is still out on whether 
it’s important to mainstream or to have a vital center” with respect to girls’ educational 
opportunities. Sutton argued that there is much to be learned from the shift from 
WID to GAD, where the focus moved from an examination of gender to gender rela- 
tions. This promotes a redefinition of normative gender roles in society and behavior 

change (as has been seen in the 
United States with predatory 
sexual behavior in schools). Fi- 
nally, Sutton concluded that, while 
difficult, a greater commitment to 
the question of gender in education 
is imperative. 

Daphne Chimuka (FAWE) be- 
gan her presentation by highlight- 
ing some of the major obstacles for 
girls’ participation in Zambia, in- 
cluding long distances to school. 




Howard Williams and Margaret Sutton 
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negative traditional beliefs and prac- 
tices, the impact of HIV/AIDS, and 
unfriendly school environments. To 
meet these challenges, Zambia has 
begun both an “overhaul” of its ba- 
sic education program and a girls’ 
education project. The girls’ educa- 
tion project is now being integrated 
into the basic education program, 
leading to two concerns about the 
future of education reform in Zam- 
bia (both of which had just been 

aptiy anticipated by Sutton’s presentation). These concerns are: 1) Will girls’ educa- 
tion automatically result from basic education? and 2) Is there the financial and human 
capacity to mainstream girls’ education and still maintain the gains made in girls’ ac- 
cess? To address these concerns, Chimuka made the following policy recommenda- 
tions: fee waivers, plans to deal with the effect of the HIV/AIDS crisis on the educa- 
tion system, compulsory universal primary education, incentives for marginalized 
children, and innovations in teacher education. 

During the discussion of the presentations, Neera Burra (UNDP/India) suggested 
that the panelists ought to consider the issue of child labor and its impact on access to 
education, because “Work in India 
has shown the importance of look- 
ing at the wider universe of 
children’s lives.” Likewise, Emily 
Vargas-Baron (USAID) said that 
nations in crisis had also not been 
mentioned by the panelists. Eliza- 
beth King (World Bank) said, “The 
premise must be education for all, 
and the key question is what to do 
to achieve that policy.... If we look 
at aggregated income data, you will 
see that targeting girls is the only way to get basic education for all. Attention to girls’ 
education is a lightning rod for all education problems — if we get the girls to school, 
the boys will follow.” 

In the breakout sessions for this panel, there were many suggestions for both poli- 
cies and practices to increase girls’ educational participation. These followed up on 
many of the ideas that surfaced in the plenary session. 

Many participants and panelists presented important policy implications that they 
felt needed to be addressed by policymakers and funding organizations. For example, 
ministries of education should incorporate gender training into preservice and 
inservice training. Donors should require and enforce implementation of gender f 



Guatemala will work to increase 
global awareness and build global 
solidarity on the importance of 
girls’ education. 

— Rita Roesch de Leiva 




Bettina Moll 
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analysis and planning in educational programs. Local authorities should be respon- 
sible for reporting why girls are not in their schools. Schools and communities should 
formulate and enforce sexual harassment policies, and fire teachers and administrators 
(and expel students) who violate these policies. Governments should formulate eco- 
nomic policies that create more employment opportunities, especially in rural areas. 
These opportunities will serve as incentives for families to send children — all their 
children — to school, thereby increasing demand for schooling. 

Both panelists and participants agreed that basic education reforms need to be 
responsive to girls’ specific educational needs through a process of transformation of 
the whole education system. There is a need to focus on all children, girls and boys. 
Others recommended focusing on early childhood development, which — because the 
raising of infants and very young children is primarily a family and parental responsi- 
bility — might be a cheaper alternative and a more sustainable investment in the end, as 
investments at this level might reduce expenditures further along. 

Others suggested acquiring a deeper understanding of “pluricultural realities,” 
that is, local culture and conditions. This understanding, they suggested, would re- 
quire not only engaging local stakeholders in ongoing dialogue and consultation, but 
undertaking both qualitative and quantitative research as well. Attention should be 
given to gender relations and roles (along with access, quality, and other traditionally 

studied issues). Furthermore, to be 
most useful, the data should be dis- 
aggregated by gender, income, 
ethnicity, and geographic location. 
This level of detail and analysis will 
be of great value to researchers, 
policymakers, and local actors seek- 
ing to understand the root causes of 
particularly tenacious pockets of un- 
derachievement. 

Some participants noted that 
the lines between policy and prac- 
tice are not easy to draw, because in- 
stitutional structures and processes 
truly determine policy and practice. 
Thus, one group suggested that the 
recommendations be called “practical issues” rather than “practices.” 

In genera), while there were some differences on how to best achieve education for 
all, it was generally agreed that, in Karen Hyde’s (Latilewa Consulting) words, “good 
schools are good for both boys and girls.” Furthermore, providing good schools, as 
Method pointed out, requires “political will, funding, advocacy, and a respect for basic 
human rights.” Finally, one might add to this mixture of characteristics of and require- 
ments for good schools, as Sutton suggested, a reexamination and refinement of our 
current understanding of gender roles. 
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2. Can We Effectively Balance Efforts to Improve Both 
Access and Quality? 

In the 1980s and 1990s, many educational systems were restructured, either to expand 
or improve services. These efforts have led to increased enrollment of boys and girls in 
schools, and have led to improvements in teacher training and curriculum develop- 
ment. However, despite increased 
girls’ enrollment rates, the gap be- 
tween girls and boys has not dimin- 

on Progress Towards World Population 
Stabilization , girls’ enrollment rates 
between 1985 and 1995 increased 
in twenty-nine countries and de- 
creased in seventeen countries in 
Africa, Asia, Latin America and the 
Caribbean, and the Middle East. 2 Two of the critical challenges education systems face 
are increasing access to achieve equity and education for all and providing a quality 
education for all. The goal is to deliver basic education that offers useful and relevant 
learning for all and to ensure that all girls not only enroll in but also complete the 
primary school cycle. 

There are two main schools of thought regarding the improvement of quality in 
educational programs. The first asserts that the first generation of basic education 
programs mainly focused on ensuring increased access to schools for both girls and 
boys. Quality issues were addressed as a second-tier priority behind the expansion of 
access. The second generation of educational programs should, according to propo- 
nents of this school of thought, focus on fundamental quality issues in two ways: 
first, they will increase demand for schooling as parents are convinced of the utility 
of a quality education; and second, they will increase the supply of school places as 
improved quality enhances the efficiency of the education system (that is, as fewer 
students repeat grades, more school places are available to new students). The sec- 
ond main school of thought focuses on the disparity that still remains between girls 
and boys, arguing that donors and governments need to allocate resources strategi- 
cally and design programs that focus direcdy on providing access to every last girl 
that has been left out of school. This second school of thought claims that expansion 
of access should remain the primary focus, not only because of limited financial 
resources, but also because there is evidence that the positive effect of girls’ educa- 
tion on indicators of social and economic development is not dependent on the qual- 
ity of education. The question still remains how best to support girls’ education, that 
is, how can limited resources be invested to both improve quality and increase access 
to education for girls? 



ished. According to the 1998 Report 



Our NGO in Malawi will 
improve its networking and will 
work as a team to promote girls’ 
education. — Earnest Pemba 
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2 Data from Population Action International, 1998. 



UNICEF will assist every country 
it can to enable jyirls to obtain a 
quality basic education. 

— Mary Joy Pijj ozzi 



Zahid Afridi (Netherlands Girls’ 
Education Program/Pakistan), pro- 
posed that access and quality cannot 
be perfecdy balanced. Afridi sum- 
marized the dramatic success of 
Balochistan’s Primary Education 
Program in increasing girls’ access 
. > mz , Mrjvat ssszM im from only 20 percent in 1990 to 45 
percent in 1999. Using the “com- 
munity support process,” the program supported local NGOs and field-based offices 
to establish a “community support process,” building parents’ and communities’ ca- 
pacity to create and manage their own schools. In those ten years, girls’ enrollments 
increased from eighty thousand to two hundred thirty-three thousand. 3 Afridi won- 
dered, however, whether quality could ever be maintained during such rapid expan- 
sion. While the government always had the aim of improving access along with qual- 
ity, the Balochistan project showed how difficult that goal is to achieve. For example, 
because parents and communities traditionally had little or no role in their children’s 
education in Balochistan, developing the high level of community involvement re- 
quired to achieve sustainable quality objectives required effort and influence over 
longer time periods as well as continuous monitoring and support of parents and 
NGOs. 

Panelist Andrea Rugh (independent consultant) maintained that access and quality 
are interdependent, that is, they determine “the ability to enter and continue in school 

without barriers.” Rugh said that it 
is imperative to address issues of 
quality in educational programs. 
Poor quality programs may not at- 
tract the remaining out-of-school 
girls or sustain their participation if 
the private returns to education do 
not become more apparent to them 
and to their parents. 

Rugh pointed out that while 
“girls encounter many barriers to 
gaining access to a quality educa- 
tion, physical, psychological, and 
institutional,” investments in access 
lead to high social returns. Rugh noted that it is widely accepted that the greatest 
returns are to primary education, and that returns to education are highest for the 
lowest income countries. However, these indicators improve regardless of the curricu- 
lar objectives, whether for basic literacy and numeracy or for skill development. Rugh 
drew participants’ attention to data that show that even when quality is poor access 




Mary Joy Pigozzi 



3 Data from BEMIS, April 1999 (includes the primary sections of middle and high schools). 



alone still pays high social and economic benefits. She also stated that we must look 
beyond personal and social benefits and see that improving quality can also permit 
greater expansion of access. 

The more important issue, Rugh suggested, is that parents send their children to 
school to reap private, not only social, returns. Thus, if quality is low, parents may 
decide the family is better off keeping their children home. If quality were improved 
to the point where students could gain real skills, however, the prospect of such indi- 
vidual returns could motivate parents and communities to remove barriers to access 
and completion. 

Rugh reminded the audience that when resources are limited and school-age 
populations are growing, it becomes critical to focus on what is critical in education 
programs. Rugh recommended that school systems refocus their efforts to improve 
quality on “self-evident, tested, and interconnected components” that combine access 
and quality, emphasizing the flexible delivery of programs that are relevant to students’ 
backgrounds and environment. Rugh also recommended addressing the question of 
girls’ access through improvements in program quality and design. 

Francine Agueh (Academy for Educational Development) agreed with Rugh that 
access and quality are inseparable concepts. Agueh said that the “first generation” of 
girls’ education interventions focused on access only, but that the effects were under- 
mined by the lack of attention to quality. Even with improved access there was no real 
improvement in girls’ completion rates. The second generation of programs focused 
on quality and improved completion rates for boys and girls. However, these interven- 
tions had no effect on girls’ enrollment rates. Thus, it is clear, Agueh asserted, that 
access and quality are inextricably 
linked: “we can’t talk about one 
without the other.” Agueh proposed 
that the methodology of the next 
generation of programs take this 

country 

context and assessing current access 
and quality levels. Actions should be 
taken to define quality and access 
norms and efforts to achieve those 
norms. Agueh said that the interven- 
tions should be based on the devel- 
opment of sound plans to reach 
both quality and access objectives. Moreover, the plans should take into account the 
country context — including costs — and should also include implementation and moni- 
toring systems for each objective. 

Mary Joy Pigozzi (UNICEF) extended Rugh’s and Agueh’s arguments to their 
logical conclusions, saying that “quality without access is impossible, but access with- 
out quality is meaningless.” Pigozzi said that access and quality should be redefined 
and that her organization has already begun to do so with its “rights-based approach,” 



into account, defining the 



USAID /Guatemala will sponsor 
a literacy symposium , support 
gender-based social marketing 
programs , and assist the ministry 
to complete its education- for- all 
plan. — Wende DuFlon 
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whose premise is that curricula must be relevant to students’ lives, founded on respect 
for human rights and gender-equality, respect for diversity, and include life-skills train- 
ing that can make a long-term difference in girls’ lives. 

There are “enormous challenges and immense opportunities” in addressing these 
issues, Pigozzi said. For example, many so-called child-centered curricula will have to 
be updated or redefined to remove male biases and include girls. Teachers will have to 
be retrained to call on girls more and give them more feedback. 

Pigozzi said that with universal access to school, the broad understanding devel- 
ops that education is a human right. An incremental approach that expands access 
while redefining learning outcomes and reconceptualizing the meaning of quality 
makes sense, she added. Because “girls and families vote with their feet,” Pigozzi said 
that local context must be understood, and this understanding used to create schools 
that are affordable and welcoming to girls and to develop teachers who are able to 
teach. These school and community-based mechanisms ensure higher quality, or sup- 
port , for learners. As another participant stated, “girls need support to stay in school, 
not just to go to school.” Acknowledging Afridi’s doubt about the practicality of 
balancing access and quality, Pigozzi said that while expanding access along with qual- 
ity is time-consuming and difficult, “the alternative is even less desirable.” 

In the breakout sessions, participants provided numerous examples of quality im- 
provements that had been achieved in various countries, though as was stated again 
and again, “it is difficult to balance quality and access in the school context.” Still, all 
of the breakout groups appeared to agree with Pigozzi and Rugh’s assertion that 
girls not only need to go to school, but require support to stay in school. This sup- 
port could take various forms, such as: 

• gender-sensitive training for community leaders, teachers, and parents; 

• relevant (and culturally appropriate) curricula and teaching materials; 

• safe, clean schools that meet the physical needs of girls; and 

Such support also implies the need 
for policies and programs that en- 
courage the decentralization of re- 
sponsibility and authority (and the 
concomitant accountability) to dis- 
tricts, school administrators, and 
communities. 

Some specific recommenda- 
tions included conducting regular 
assessments of quality and access in 
each country and setting access and 
quality targets. These assessments 
and targets could diminish the pos- 
sibility of repeating the problems experienced in Balochistan, where access was dra- 
matically increased without enough consideration given to quality issues. On the 
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Uganda will share experience 
and knowledge gained at the 
symposium and will launch a 
national program on girl’s 
education in June 2000. 

— -Marcy Rwendaire 
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other hand, in emerging democracies such 
as South Africa, this balancing act may be 
problematic, as there is sometimes an over- 
whelming political demand from histori- 
cally excluded groups to gain immediate ac- 
cess to services. 

Steven Klees (University of Maryland) 
responded to these dilemmas with the com- 
ment that “I don’t see any point in talking 
about access to education without talking 
about access to quality education.” Pigozzi 
answered that the definition of quality may 
have to be reconsidered along the lines of 
her presentation: quality means healthy 
learners, relevant content, child-centered 
classrooms, safe learning environments, and clear learning objectives. Such quality 
enhancements, while difficult to achieve, will lead to access gains, she said. Mona 
Habib (American Institutes for Research) suggested that participants think of “access 
as the opportunity to learn, that is, you open a school to go learn, to seek learning.” 
Agueh added that definitions of access and quality should be country-specific. 

In other breakout sessions, participants expressed the need to create an effective 
communication system among stakeholders. This system would develop a “synergy” 
among parents, government, NGOs, and civil society to effectively define access and 
quality, especially when there are competing (or conflicting) interests. Indeed, com- 
munity involvement, it was clear, 
has to be incorporated into the defi- 
nition of quality, along with the cor- 
ollary that communities themselves 
are central to defining quality for 
their own schools. One participant 
suggested “creating practical tools 
and methods to assess quality and 
motivate communities to achieve 
it.” Kristi Fair (Macro Interna- 
tional) remarked that there is some- 
times a conflict between communi- 
ties’ perceptions of quality, which may mean safety or relevance of curriculum, and 
those of “experts,” which may mean student-teacher ratios and teacher qualifications. 

Finally, seconding Agueh’s call for indicators to monitor progress and impact of 
interventions and policies, Haiyan Hua (Harvard University) said that redefining edu- 
cational quality has huge implications for policy, particularly in the area of mobilizing 
resources for all aspects of education. “Have we done the careful and practical projec- 
tions of what a new quality initiative means and requires?” he asked. 



USAID /Egypt will share the 
outcomes of the symposium and 
work to develop appropriate 
measurable indicators for girls’ 
education. — -Aziza Helmy 




3. Multisectoral Support for Girls 3 Education: Help or 
Hindrance? 

Significant reductions in the gap between girls’ and boys’ enrollments have been made 
in many developing countries during the past decade. However, many of these gains 
could be lost if — as is almost certain — government education expenditures do not keep 
pace with the growing school-age populations. Clearly, government cannot remain the 
sole education services provider; other sectors, such as the media, religious, and busi- 
ness, are increasingly being called into the educational arena to provide complemen- 
tary services and influence public opinion. Involving the private sector in girls’ educa- 
tion has opened up new possibilities such as the flexible and fast acquisition of 
resources. However, these new possibilities may come at a price. Will education ser- 
vices be provided equitably? Will private services work in harmony with the govern- 
ment? Who will ensure that there is a long-term commitment to girls’ education? 

Though the tide of this panel discussion raised the question of the value of 
multisectoral support for girls’ education, the presentations on experiences in Mo- 
rocco, Guinea, Guatemala, and Malawi all indicated that such support had clear ben- 
efits. Some of the themes that emerged in the presentations were: the basic impor- 
tance of public-private partnerships (though their natures might vary), the barriers 
to establishing and maximizing the participation of nontraditional sectors, and the 
necessity for constituency building and local ownership. However, it is important to 
note that the approaches to involving civil society differed in each context. 

Eileen Muirragui (Management Systems International) began her presentation 
by answering the question raised by the panel title, “The question is not whether 
public-private partnerships are a help or hindrance; rather, it is a question of how to 
make them work.” Muirragui and her colleague Najat Yamouri (Management Sys- 
tems International) provided the example of Morocco’s Girls’ Education Activity 
(GEA), part of the larger USAID Global Bureau’s Girls’ and Women’s Education 
Activity (GWE), which supports a multisectoral approach to promoting girls’ edu- 
cation. Based on their experience, the key factors to success were a policy environment 
i that encourages intersectoral part- 
nerships, strong leadership and vi- 
U SAID /Benin will help WTite a sion in all involved sectors, concrete 

law to address the abuse ofairls in action P lans ’ and local owneishi P of 

and commitment to the projects. 

School. Michele Akpo In presenting the girls’ educa- 

■ - ■ . .. ' .. -n tion experiences in Guinea, Pierre 

Kamano (Ministry of Education) 
stressed that multisectoral support is especially important where funding is low, eco- 
nomic conditions are poor, but traditional forms of organization remain strong. Ac- 
cording to Kamano, identifying, implementing, and coordinating the work of the 
various stakeholders requires a “shared vision of who is doing what within a strategy 
arrived at by consensus.” The Guinean experience demonstrates the importance of 
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working with traditional organizations (in this case religious leaders, community el- 
ders, and hometown associations) and parents’ associations, which were the chief 
mechanisms for coordinating the relationship between school and community. In 
Guinea, a national forum held in 1999 provided an opportunity for stakeholders to 
share their ideas and experiences 
and arrive at the necessary consen- 
sus on how best to approach the na- 
tional education objectives that had 
been set. The role of the community 
and the private sector, along with 

forum, clearly demonstrate that 
government is no longer the sole 
provider of education and that com- 
munication is vital among stakeholders. The importance of formal mechanisms for 
information sharing and for a watchdog committee to ensure that all actors fulfill their 
roles and responsibilities (without going beyond them) were emphasized as key to 
successful multisectoral involvement. 

The presentation on multisectoral support for girls’ education in Guatemala by 
Marfa Angela Leal (World Learning) raised questions and proposed approaches for 
situations in which the support is insufficient to meet the needs of all communities. 
She noted that the gains made through “institutional synergies” are counterbal- 
anced by the dissipation of grassroots-level efforts that do not reach some populations 

where problems are most acute. 
Mayan women, for example, face 
triple discrimination as poor, unedu- 
cated females of a subordinate, in- 
digenous minority. The successes of 
current strategic partnerships be- 
tween business and government do 
not serve their needs, because they 
fail to cultivate an alliance between 
the authorities and constituencies 
of indigenous groups; do not take 
full advantage of municipal organi- 
zations, local NGOs, religious 
groups, and traditional leaders; and fail to work in the various Mayan languages. 
Policy implications Leal identified included the creation of national level partnerships 
that include smaller, local organizations at all levels of civil society; the use of appro- 
priate languages; and the provision of teachers with appropriate tools for the class- 
room and for working with parents and communities. 

Earnest Pemba (CRECCOM), who presented the experiences of his NGO in 
Malawi, argued that considering the nature of the various constraints on girls’ educa- 
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tion, multisectoral support has been 
essential in efforts to address the is- 
sues. Pemba illustrated how govern- 
ment, religious leaders, politicians, 
the media, the private sector, and 
donors are each uniquely suited to 
addressing different aspects of the 
limitations on girls’ education that 
arise from cultural, physical, and so- 
cioeconomic constraints. Pemba 
did, however, identify problems 
with a multisectoral approach: the 
possibility of duplication of effort 
due to lack of coordination, the threat to central authority presented by extra-govern- 
mental education initiatives, the risk of grassroots organizations supplanting govern- 
ment responsibility, the possible backlash on the part of boys who may perceive them- 
selves as disadvantaged, and the possibility that the promotion of girls’ education may 
call into question some traditional cultural values. Pemba recommended that educa- 
tion stakeholders engage in ongoing consultation and coordination across sectors at 
all levels; flexibility in implementation; formative evaluation to ensure sustainability; 
community empowerment, transparency and good governance; and a full understand- 
ing within communities of the entire policy formulation and implementation process. 

During the question and answer period, Atema Eclai (Harvard University) de- 
scribed her own experience of attending a similar symposium when she was a girl of 
seventeen, and wondered why there 
were no girls present at this one, es- 
pecially since the discussion was 
about so-called stakeholders. A 
viewpoint in opposition to the pan- 
elists’ was offered by Steven Klees 
(Univerity of Maryland) who re- 
turned to the question asked in the 
title of the panel, of whether such an 
approach is indeed the best way to 
support girls’ education. Klees 
claimed that multisectoral participa- 
tion delegitimizes government, is unsustainable, and cannot reconcile the conflicting 
views of the problems among stakeholders. He asserted that these were reasons for 
rejecting the multisectoral approach. 

Some of the implications for policy and practice raised in the breakout sessions 
included ensuring the participation of communities during all phases of education 
reform, the need for multisectoral activities to conform to or complement the 
government’s agenda, and the need to establish a system for monitoring and evaluat- 
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The National Council on 
Childhood and Motherhood, Egypt 
will reassess its program objectives 
in light of the new ’ rights-based 
definition of quality that emerged 
at the symposium and expand links 
to the health sector, NGOs, and 
community schools projects. 
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ing efforts. One participant called 
for the creation of an office in the 
ministry of education devoted 
solely to developing and coordinat- 
ing such efforts and creating an en- 
vironment in which all voices can 
be heard. Another common theme 
was the importance of identifying 
all stakeholders to ensure that the 
approach was truly inclusive, and 
clarifying the expectations and roles 
of each participating actor. 

Good communication and coor- 
dination at the national, regional, 
and local levels among NGOs, the ■ --v 

private sector, communities, and 

government were also cited as key to successful support for girls’ education. It was 
suggested that Internet sites for the collection and exchange of information on girls’ 
education be established nationally and internationally, perhaps by NGOs. In addi- 
tion, Web sites established and run by and for girls could provide another means of 
communication and information-sharing. And finally, since girls are future leaders, 
they should be given the opportunity to attend meetings and conferences such as this 
one. 

Finally, questions were raised on how to sustain private sector support, what are 
the roles of multinational corporations and the media, and whether and how interna- 
tional donor agencies should be involved. There were varying opinions concerning 
whether private sector support for girls’ education could be sustained, given the short- 
term and particular interests of private enterprises. Others questioned whether 
multisectoral partnerships work, noting that if they did they would probably have 
been adopted in many more countries by now. Still others maintained that 
multisectoral support for girls’ education could and should be sustained, but the de- 
sign and implementation of their programs must be improved. There was also a call 
for a literature review and possibly more research on multisectoral support for girls’ 
education. Such research could help determine which partnerships are more likely to 
succeed and achieve sustainability . 4 



4 The SAGE project is completing such research entitled Multisectoral Support of Girls’ Education: 
Overview of Business, Reliaious, and Media Sectors: Activities and Intervention. The study will be published 
in late 2000. 
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4. Educating Girls or Educating Women: Debating the 
Resource Investment Dilemma 

Despite recent improvements in the status of girls’ education, a large disparity persists 
between girls’ and boys’ access to education. For example, in 1991, seventy-seven 
million girls age 6-11, but only fifty- two million boys, were out of school world- 
wide. 5 Between 1970 and 
1985, the number of women i sebsezb sess sbz m 

unable to read rose by fifty- r/o\Trrrn -n j • . • • 

four million while that of FONHEP will diagnose the situation m 
men increased by only four Haiti , redefine quality, conduct strategic 
million. Thus, the growth m planning, and expand its linkages to 

teen times greater for other organizations. —Vanya Berrouet 

women than for men. 6 i • a ss ■ g ms. m ssnsss mmmim 

While there is an obvious 

need to increase educational opportunities for girls and women, in a world of dimin- 
ishing resources there are differing opinions regarding the allocation of resources and 
whether the focus should be solely on girls’ education or if there should also be an 
emphasis on providing educational opportunities for women. 

Barbara Herz (U.S. Department 
of Treasury), in her panel presenta- 
tion, supported the need for empha- 
sizing girls’ education. Herz focused 
on an argument first made by 
former U.S. Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Laurence Summers that “the 
economic and social returns from 
girls’ education may well be the 
highest for any development effort.” 
Herz furthered the argument for the 
emphasis on girls by highlighting 
four main points. First, “unless we 
educate girls now, we will always 
face the choice of ‘educating girls or 
educating women.’” Second, by 
reaching girls and women at younger ages, “the economic and social stream of ben- 
efits are longer, and governments can more easily reach individuals when they are 
younger.” Third, since huge expenditures on education for children are being and will 
continue to be made, why not make sure girls can participate? Finally, during the 

5 World Bank, Priorities and Strategies for Education, Washington D.C., 1995. 

6 UN Department of Internationa] Economic and Social Affairs (UNDIESA), The World’s Women: 
Trends and Statistics 1970-1990 , New York, 1991. 
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process of bringing more girls into 
school, the question of how older 
girls or women can get a “second 
chance” at education will inevitably 
be raised. 

Herz acknowledged that there 
are many obstacles to girls’ educa- 
tion, including poverty, poor and 
unsafe school facilities, parental ob- 
jections, and sometimes social 
norms. Additionally, schools still of- 
ten create environments hostile to 
girls, posing major obstacles to their 

ability to learn and to complete school. Herz said that schooling for girls appears to 
many parents as having a high opportunity cost, that is, they believe schooling serves 
neither their own nor their children’s immediate needs — even if they understand that 
education has clear benefits to society over the long term. 

While Herz believes that “we know how high the returns to girls’ education are,” 
she said that little research has been conducted on the benefits of educating adult 
women. And while it might appear reasonable to expect similar returns to educating 
adult women, Herz noted that girls “benefit at a younger age, before their earning 
years, and before they marry and have children.” Nevertheless, Herz suggested that 
there still remains a need to conduct research , that can document the benefits of edu- 
cating adult women. 

Laura Raney’s (World Bank Institute) presentation was summarized in her ab- 
sence by her colleague Elisa DeSantis (World Bank Institute). Raney, like Herz, 
asserted that girls’ education is “ the critical investment to reducing poverty,” that 
“the future of generations of women rests squarely on girls’ education,” and that “it 
is crucial to get girls in school and to keep them there.” Raney underlined Herz’s 
statement that political commitment and community partnerships are necessary for 
sustained and successful girls’ education programs: “strong political will is neces- 
sary, as well as extended and expanded partnerships and resource mobilization.” 

a „ g Raney listed some of the specific 

economic and social benefits of edu- 
cating girls that Herz had alluded to, 
which include increased earning po- 
tential of fa mili es and households 
and lower fertility and child mortal- 
ity rates. She said that “educating 
girls enhances both their productiv- 
ity and earning potential, contribut- 
ing to better economic performance 
and poverty alleviation.” Moreover, 
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In Peru, we will share news from 
the symposium with other members 
of the private sector and encourage 
the sector to support education for 
all and to put girls’ education “on 
the agenda ” — Roque Benavides 



she said, educating girls tends to 
produce more women who continue 
on after primary school, marry later, 
and have smaller and healthier fami- 
lies. Additionally, the benefits to 
girls’ education “are multiple and 
substantial in terms of lower fertility 
rates, lower infant and child mortal- 
ity rates, and lower maternal mortal- 
ity rates.” Therefore, “in view of 
scarce resources, investments in 
girls’ education” should be a prior- 
ity, not just in the education sector, but as part of “the global and national develop- 
ment agenda.” 

Sharon Franz (Academy for Educational Development) took issue with the posi- 
tion of some girls’ education advocates that “culture” can be a permanent obstacle to 
some girls’ education. On the contrary, Franz said that “while culture seems a most 
intractable factor to change, nevertheless it does change all the time.” Using the case of 
the United States and the development of girls’ physical education programs in uni- 
versities, Franz illustrated the dramatic impact of legislation and education on culture 
and the roles of men and women in society. She traced the history of the narrowing of 
the gender gap in American physical education and intercollegiate sports programs, 
which “reinforcfed] the rights of individuals to challenge inequalities” and ultimately 
changed the normative values of American culture. 

Countering Herz and Raney’s arguments that girls’ education should remain a 
priority (and not only when placed in opposition to the education of women), 
Shirley Burchfield (World Education) argued for an approach that focuses on both 
girls’ and women’s education. She believes that funding both girls’ and women’s 
education is critical to a country’s development. Burchfield pointed out that invest- 
ing in women is a cost-effective strategy for improving a country’s overall social and 

economic development that will ul- 
timately lead to increased enroll- 
ment for children, particularly girls. 
She said that a “holistic approach 
that provides education for both 
girls and women is more likely to 
yield a higher return from invest- 
ments in girls’ education than a 
strategy that focuses solely on girls’ 
schooling.” 

The rationale behind Burchfield’s 
approach has four main factors: 1) a 
strong relationship exists between 
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the mother’s education and that of her children; 2) there is a high correlation between 
the mother’s education level and the health of her family; 3) the number of female- 
headed households is increasing, and women tend to spend income earnings on the 
family’s welfare; and adult education programs have a large impact on the lives of 
participating adolescent girls at a critical juncture when they are making decisions 
about marriage and childbearing. In support of this rationale and approach, 
Burchfield cited a variety of studies that point out the critical role that mothers play in 
their daughter’s education. 

Additionally, Burchfield argued that combining adult education and literacy pro- 
grams with basic formal education for girls provides mutual support for both girls 
and women and ultimately “yields a higher result than girls’ education alone.” 

Burchfield recommended an inte- 
m v.aa grated strategy that includes educa- 

tion for both girls and women, that 
closely links existing adult education 
programs to the formal education 
system, and that expands other pro- 
grams that solely focus on girls’ 
education to address the needs of 
mothers. Burchfield believes that 
the reasons for investing in both 
girls’ and women’s education goes 
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the multisectoral approach, and 

girls’ literacy. — Vice Minister of beyond health and family issues — 

Education Bayardo Mejia education also allows women and 

J girls to be more aware of their legal 

1 rights and enhances their involve- 
ment in community participation 
and decisionmaking. Burchfield concluded that such a dual approach will produce 
benefits in social and economic development, health, decisionmaking, political partici- 
pation, and income-generation. 

In the breakout sessions, participants discussed the implications of the panel dis- 
cussion for policy and practice, such 
as a general reform of the formal 
school system and learning environ- 
ment to make them more girl- 
friendly and the need for additional 
literacy programs. While there was 
widespread agreement that there 
should be a strong emphasis on edu- 
cating girls, there was still much de- 
bate on whether resources should be 
focused solely on girls, or whether 

programs that integrate the needs of John Engels, Mona. Habib, and Brian Spicer 




girls and women should also be sup- 
ported. Some participants 
frustration at having to choose, say- 
ing that not only was it a “false di- 
chotomy,” but that the difference 
between girls and women is hard to 
determine in many cases. Haiyan 
Hua (Harvard University) said that 

that education should be a lifelong 
process rather than a one-time op- 
portunity that women and teenagers 
simply miss out on if they do not 
receive education when they are children. Nevertheless, almost everyone — when 
pressed to consider resource constraints — agreed that until countries attain universal 
primary education, the priority must be on girls. Neera Burra (UNDP/India) said that 
unless schools address the issue of quality, they will simply reinforce, rather than 
eliminate, gender bias and sexual discrimination. Some participants pointed out the 
need to include girls’ and women’s voices in policy formation, allowing their direct 
contribution to add to the debate. In addition, many cited the need for a “paradigm 
shift” in how schools are viewed by communities. Chris Wheeler (Michigan State 
University) suggested that schools be transformed into community resource and 
learning centers, which would, he said “increase parental involvement in schools and 
make schools more responsive to the community.” 

Panelists and participants cited the need to “make the case for girls’ education” to 
governments and donors to ensure that the commitment was sustained over time. 
Panelists and participants agreed that there is a need for governments to continue 
increasing the resources they devote to their education budgets, and within education, 
the proportion devoted to equitable basic education. They also said that “educating 
girls requires government leader- 
ship and financing ... and also re- 
quires more involvement of parents 
and communities to ensure that 
schools educate in ways that people 
find valuable.” There were also calls 
for improving the quality of the 
school environment, that is, to 
make schools more “girl-friendly.” 

In the breakout sessions, par- 
ticipants who were arguing for the 
need to increase gender equity cited 
many social benefits including later 
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marriage and delayed first preg- 
nancy, fewer and healthier children, 
and better educated and wealthier 
families. 

There were suggestions that 
more research be commissioned on 
women’s education programs, in- 
cluding those that promote basic 
literacy, and practical, market-ori- 
ented skills. Mona Habib (Ameri- 
can Institutes for Research) and 
Brian Spicer (Academy for Educa- 
tional Development) agreed that 
adult education is necessary, but " ^ 

cautioned that adult education programs should not “undermine” basic education 
programs. For example, Habib suggested that “factories could educate their 
workforces without drawing on basic education budgets for adult education.” She 
added that “women should have other programs, such as skills training for small busi- 
ness and numeracy,” adding that “they often resent sitting with young girls learning 
how to read books that are not relevant to the demands of their daily lives.” Spicer 
agreed that adult education should 
focus on “informal market skills 
training.” 

Finally, there was a call for prac- 
tices that would lead to increased 
community and parental involve- 
ment in education. To make skills 
more transferable to local needs, 

Wheeler suggested linking commu- 
nities with schools in order to “pre- 
pare kids to make a living from the 
informal sector.” This approach, he 
added, would take advantage of ex- 
isting knowledge and invite parental 
involvement. 

In conclusion, while participants saw the bifurcation between girls’ and women’s 
education as somewhat artificial (agreeing on the need for education to address both 
girls’ and women’s needs), in the face of resource and institutional constraints faced by 
governments and public and private donors, they recognized the need to remain fo- 
cused on programs to improve the chances for girls to enroll in and complete basic 
education. 
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5. Creating Girl-Friendly Schools While Respecting 
Conventional Practices: Does Innovation Increase the 
Potential for Local Resistance? 



As a result of the growing awareness of gender inequities in primary and secondary 
schools, there has been an increase in political and program support for the creation of 
“girl-friendly” schools. Some argue 
that quality education, gender-sensi- 
tive pedagogy, and teacher training 
in conjunction with community par- 
ticipation are critical components of 
girl- friendly schools. These innova- 
tions contribute to creating girl- 
friendly environments that allow 
girls to obtain quality education. 

However, agreement on the criteria 
for a girl-friendly school has been 
difficult to achieve. As the four pre- 
sentations in this panel showed, cre- 
ating a girl-friendly environment of- 
ten requires overcoming local resistance, especially when the changes appear to be 
contrary to conventional practices. 

Malak Zaalouk (UNICEF/Egypt) asserted that improving the quality of educa- 
tion for girls enhances their academic performance and leads to greater community 
participation and support of the educational reform process. From her experience 
with the Community Schools of Egypt project, she believes it is possible to intro- 
duce innovative educational practices and quality education for girls without arous- 
ing local resistance. At the heart of her discussion was the issue of educational qual- 
ity and how girl-friendly strategies lead to lifelong learning. She argued, “quality, 
innovative education is the pathway to gender equity.... Improving the quality of 
education gets girls in school and keeps girls in school.” 

Zaalouk said there must be a new approach in education that emphasizes learner 
participation, self-sufficiency, and empowerment. Teachers must create child-centered 
classrooms where students are actively engaged and can develop strong self-esteem. 
Learning objectives should go beyond traditional competencies and include team- 
work, communication skills, creativity, and emotional literacy Zaalouk believes that 
an innovative, quality education model also requires changes in teacher’s use of time, 
sources of curriculum and instruction, teacher’s approach to assessment, discipline 
policies, and school management and leadership. She also emphasized the importance 
of community involvement in education, and said that to bring about positive change, 
strong partnerships must be forged among schools, communities, and families. 

Hyacinth Evans (University of the West Indies) said that, unlike many countries, 
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Jamaica does not have any major barriers to girls’ educational access. Girls have always 
participated in education and typically outperform boys academically. However, girls 
and boys face other obstacles and discrimination within the school. There are gender 
biases in the curriculum and in teacher attitudes and practices. For example, girls are 
not encouraged to take up technical courses that are directiy linked to jobs, and as a 
result are excluded from employment opportunities. Thus, instead of challenging gen- 
der stereotypes in curriculum choices, schools reinforce the sex segregation found in 
the Jamaican labor market. 

Evans described some of the unfriendly classroom conditions in Jamaican 
schools. Students are routinely subject to corporal punishment and verbal abuse by 
their teachers. Corporal punishment is usually administered unfairly, with boys re- 
ceiving harsher and more frequent penalties. Teachers commonly use insults and 
put-downs to correct student behavior, make negative comments about girls’ ap- 
pearance or mode of dress, and compare boys to criminals. These practices nega- 
tively affect students’ self-esteem. Reports from teachers and administrators sug- 
gest that girls have low self-worth, poor body image, and lack a sense of 
empowerment. In secondary schools, girls are seen as sexual objects and boys’ mas- 
culinity is constructed around the sexual conquest of female students. In this envi- 
ronment, Evans said, “girls come out losers.” 

To create fair and girl-friendly school environments, Evans suggested that teach- 
ers and administrators participate in gender-sensitivity training. Educational leaders 
should be trained to avoid gender stereotyping and negative gender evaluations. Gen- 
der relations must also be part of the school curriculum and teachers should develop a 
code of conduct for gender interactions. 

Claire Spence (USAID/Jamaica) discussed another aspect of the situation of girls 
in Jamaica — the high rates of adolescent motherhood. Spence argued that girls are often 
marginalized and denied equal educa- 
tional opportunities because of their 
roles as child-bearers. If female stu- 
dents become pregnant, they face 
multiple obstacles in returning to 
school and completing their educa- 
tion. Girls must overcome sociocul- 
tural, policy, and legislative barriers 
to education. Spence refers to these 
obstacles as a “triple jeopardy” that 
leads to a cycle of poverty for 
women, families, and communities. 

Girls face a “jeopardy of culture” that encourages male promiscuity but condemns 
female sexual activity as “loose” or immoral. Spence argues, “the adolescent girl must 
negotiate her way in a culture that demands that she fulfill contradictory roles of the 
‘decent girl’ and the ‘loose woman.’” 

Adolescent mothers face a “jeopardy of weak policy” that excludes them from 
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education and does not impose sanc- 
tions on schools that refuse to admit 
them. Ministry of Education policy 
states that schools must allow adolescent 
mothers to continue their education. 
However, educational leaders do not ad- 
mit young mothers to school and do not 
suffer any consequences for refusing to 
implement official policy. 

Another injustice that school girls 
face is a “jeopardy of unenforced legisla- 
tion.” Although Jamaica’s legislation 
designates 16 as the age of sexual con- 
sent, studies show that a large percent- 
age of girls experience their first sexual encounter at a much younger age. Over 80 
percent of the men who impregnate adolescent girls are adults and are subject to 
prosecution under Jamaican law. However, the legislation is not enforced and girls are 
not protected from sexual abuse or early pregnancy. 

Spence works with the Women’s Center of Jamaica Foundation (WCJF) to assist 
adolescent mothers in reintegrating into school, finding employment, and building 
self-esteem and a sense of purpose. While the WCJF Program for Adolescent Mothers 
has experienced great success, it is unable to reach all young mothers and cannot bring 
about national change on its own. Spence suggested that the Ministry of Education 
and the Jamaican government work toward eliminating such triple -jeopardy obstacles 
to girls’ education. 



Suzanne Grant Lewis 



Anne Gahongayire (FAWE/ 

Rwanda) asserted that girl-friendly 
school initiatives do not increase 
the potential for local community 
resistance. She believes that little has 
been done to improve hostile learn- 
ing environments for girls because 
of ignorance and lack of convincing 
data and information. If properly in- 
formed, communities would be 
open to discussing change and 
implementing gender sensitization »•*,• i .:.. 

programs. Lack of local data and 

analysis about gender issues is what prevents change from occurring. Thus, it is not 
local resistance or lack of will that hinders the improvement of learning environments 
for girls; rather, it is lack of resources and information. Gahongayire argues, “Com- 
munities want their girls in school. They just need support.” 

Following the panel presentation, participants asked the panelists about their pro- 
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grams. One participant asked 
whether the Community Schools of 
Egypt project could be 
mainstreamed into the national 
school system. Another asked to 
what degree communities are really 
involved with the community 
schools. Zaalouk explained that the 
ideas and concepts of the commu- 
nity schools have been diffused 
throughout the country, and she es- 
timated that the innovative educa- 
tional approaches have reached ap- 
proximately three thousand to five thousand schools. She also said that community 
committees are direcdy managing the schools and play an active role in daily 
decisionmaking. 

Audience members also asked several questions about girls’ education in Jamaica. 
They asked whether sex education and HIV awareness are incorporated into the Ja- 
maican curriculum and if educators are teaching boys about teenage pregnancy and 
young fatherhood. Evans and Spence explained that the Ministries of Health and Edu- 
cation have teamed up to educate students about HTV and that sex education is part of 
the Jamaican curriculum, but most people are uncomfortable with the topic. They also 
said that Jamaica has launched a pro- 
gram that addresses the needs of 
teenage fathers, providing boys with 
the skills they need to be responsible 
caretakers. 

In one of the breakout discus- 
sions, participants focused on the 
themes of increasing community in- 
volvement, reforming teacher train- 
ing, improving the quality of learn- 
ing environments for girls, creating 
a gender-balanced staff, and address- 
ing the special needs of girl stu- 
dents. Participants felt that teacher training could be improved by training teachers in 
gender equity and by introducing them to more innovative, student-centered teaching 
methods. One participant stressed the importance of involving the community in edu- 
cation by creating parent-teacher associations and including parents in the school 
decisionmaking. Some individuals suggested that the quality of girls’ learning envi- 
ronments could be improved through the elimination of stereotypes and gender biases 
in teaching practices, textbooks, and curriculum. Participants also recommended that 
schools provide child-care facilities, that they teach strategies for preventing sexual 
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harassment and sexual diseases, and that there be systems in place to ensure the safety 
of girls traveling to and from school. The group also expressed the hope that the 
gender composition of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and management be- 
come more balanced so that girls’ in- 
terests are adequately represented. 

Themes from another breakout 
session included community partici- 
pation, information sharing, and im- 
provements in pedagogy and teacher 
education. The group felt that com- 
munities should be fully involved, 
sensitized, and committed to girls’ 
education. One participant empha- 
sized the importance of using the 
media to launch public awareness campaigns for the promotion of girl-friendly 
schools. Another participant felt that there should be more information sharing be- 
tween countries by creating Internet sites and clearinghouses that provide information 
on girls’ education. The group also advocated the development of gender sensitive 
pedagogy and the inclusion of gender awareness in teacher accreditation standards. 

The third small group discussion raised issues about policy formation, commu- 
nity involvement, and the quality of education. Khadija Ramram (Save the Chil- 
dren), asserted that communities must engage in dialogue about educational con- 
cerns and that their input should be the foundation for new policies. The group 
agreed that communities must be involved, but one participant felt that there should 
be more of a focus on the process of developing new policies. She argued, “The issue is 
the construction of policy. How are people involved? We say we want to ask communi- 
ties, but we seldom ask the students — much less the girls — who are most affected.” 
Heidi Ross (Colgate University) added that communities must learn to act as re- 
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Services/India) pointed out that children engage in child labor because the quality of 
schools is so low. She explained, “If schools were of high quality and relevant, parents 
would send their children to schools.” At the end of the session, the group generated 
the policy recommendations that governments should support the community-based 
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searchers and that policy construc- 
tion must be a group process. Par- 
ticipants also discussed whether 
communities understand educa- 
tional quality issues, some arguing 
that community members do not 
fully understand the issue, while 
others countering that they do un- 
derstand practical quality issues. 
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school design, take the lead in reducing gender biases in curricula and materials, and 
explore new and more effective data collection methodologies. 

The fourth group discussed how traditional exam systems hinder educational in- 
novation and how community involvement is critical to the educational improvement 
process. Participants felt that if educators are serious about adopting innovative prac- 
tices, there must be a complete and simultaneous overhaul of rigid, traditional evalua- 
tion systems. Christopher Wheeler 
(Michigan State University) 
stressed the importance of imple- 
menting innovative teaching meth- 
ods, arguing, “There is a glorifica- 
tion of traditional teaching 
methods, but it is all just chalk- and- 
talk and rote memorization. There 
must be a student-centered method- 
ology.” Participants echoed the 
analysis of other discussion groups 
by emphasizing that change must be a bottom-up process where communities are 
mobilized to take responsibility for the education system. The group ended by recom- 
mending that girl-friendly schools be created through gender-balanced teaching staffs, 
sensitivity training, and revision of textbooks. 
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6. Partners, Adversaries, or Watchdogs: Defining the 
Relationship Between Governments and NGOs in 
Implementing Girls’ Education Programs 

NGOs are increasingly directly delivering social services, including basic and girls’ 
education, and have established themselves as a complementary sector to govern- 
ment and business. With their unique ability to build and maintain partnerships with 
communities and to offer appropriate, targeted local-level programs, NGOs pro- 
vide services that are often not delivered by government or the private sector. 
NGOs’ ability to deliver more flexible and small-scale services has allowed them to 
create for themselves a new niche in development assistance. As their advantages 
have become more apparent, NGOs have become more involved in development 
activities, and are receiving ever-growing percentages of donor funding. 

This panel discussion attempted to define the path to successful relationships 
between governments and NGOs in providing education services for girls and 
women. These relationships depend on a number of factors that influence the effec- 
tiveness of programs, such as the nature of the specific problems to be addressed, the 
types of actions needed, and the capacities and resources of actors both within and 

outside of government. In addition, 
these relationships operate in the 
larger context of culture and nation. 
Finally, the quality and effectiveness 
of services are shaped by the techni- 
cal capacities of the actors involved 
and by the very nature of govern- 
ments and NGOs (objectives, struc- 
ture, sources of funding). In fact, 
this panel made it clear that there is 
no single ideal relationship between 
governments and NGOs. Partner- 
ships, however, ideally are formed 
when there is a clear benefit to doing so, that is, when the partnership creates efficient 
service-delivery mechanisms for communities. 

Jane Benbow (CARE) opened the discussion with an overview of three discourses 
(education for economic development, education for empowerment, education as a 
basic need) that have influenced education policy in the developing world and the 
relationship of governments and NGOs in the provision of education services. These 
discourses influence the nature of educational aid to developing countries, as well as 
shape the relationships between governments and NGOs and their delivery of educa- 
tion services to girls and women. Benbow put the development of these relationships 
into context and supported the point that no one relationship is better at producing 
the desired result of an increased number of girls in school. 
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According to Benbow, the 1990 Jomtien Education for All Conference marked 
the beginning of NGO involvement in education service delivery. NGOs were influ- 
enced by the new discourse of education as a basic need. The underlying logic of dis- 
course was that if education were a basic need and governments could not provide it 
by themselves, then it would be incumbent upon the international community and 
local NGOs to help. Benbow argued that this discourse facilitated a partnership be- 
tween governments and NGOs, with NGOs becoming increasingly involved in 
complementing governments in the provision of services to communities. Although 
there were questions about whether NGOs or governments should be playing these 

roles, “it was not a question of 
whether NGOs should be playing 
the role of watchdog or advocates; it 
was more about what the nature of 
the partnerships would be.” 

Benbow proposed a fourth — as 
yet unrealized — discourse of educa- 
tion in international development: 
education as a human right. Benbow 
noted that “if it were to become suc- 
cessful and if NGOs were asked to 
play a role in it, there would be tre- 
mendous consequences... for girls’ 
and women’s education.” She concluded that if NGOs — as actors in civil society — 
embrace this new discourse, they will have multiple and complex roles, as innovators, 
facilitators, bridge-builders and counterweights, providing challenges and channels 
for accountability and communication, and supporting poor people to organize and 
fight for their rights. 
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According to Benbow, the primary determinant as to which role NGOs will play 
will be the health and strength of the state (or its democratic nature), although that 
alone will not be a sufficient guide. “Even healthy states from time to time need 
watchdogs and adversaries to keep them healthy; even weak states need partners in 
their efforts for change. If there is no strong and healthy democratic state, a system or 
function that will protect human rights cannot exist.” In order for the discourse of 
education as a right to flourish, it will need to be grounded in research that examines 
its influence on girls’ and women’s education, as well as the long-term relationship 
between governments and NGOs in ensuring and protecting that right. 

Jennifer Spratt (Research Triangle Institute) provided an overview of various 
types of NGOs and their relationships to different types of governments in the pro- 
vision and support of girls’ education. Spratt emphasized that it is difficult to say 
which is more important or effective in the delivery of education for girls. “Every 
given context must be assessed with relation to what the specific needs are as well as 
the relative strengths and weaknesses of all potential actors — government, nongov- 
ernment, national government, local government, and civil society — that could be 



mobilized to support actions in sup- 
port of girls’ education.” The role of 
all actors in supporting girls’ educa- 
tion needs to be closely examined on 
a case by case basis, she said. “When 
we are looking to develop relation- 
ships between governments and 
NGOs, we need to try to develop 
several different kinds of relation- 
ships. There are those that foster the 
constructive tension of a watchdog 
role, ensuring that society contin- 
ues developing, and sometimes 
those that serve a complementary 
role to governments.” 

Spratt concluded that since issues involving girls’ education are complex, solutions 
will probably also be complex. “Ideally, we should work toward forming and encour- 
aging partnerships between both actors. The quality and skills of individual NGOs 
and governments vary greatly, and all are not equally capable of participating in pro- 
grams. Those NGOs that possess the suitable skills and experience (such as ties to local 
communities, technical expertise, and participatory development skills) can play a 
number of important roles both during the design and implementation of the social 
program and in the preparation, implementation and evaluations of future policies.” 
Brian Spicer (Academy for Educational Development) explored the issue through 
a case study based on his experience in Balochistan, Pakistan’s largest province. Spicer 
said that to understand the path to a successful relationship between governments and 
NGOs, we must consider the relationship most likely to support the objectives being 

sought as well as the real capacity of 
both governments and NGOs. 
NGOs can play different roles in the 
delivery of education services at dif- 
ferent times, Spicer noted. “Often, 
NGOs act as subcontractors to gov- 
ernments for the provision of ser- 
vices. In these cases there is often no 
real partnership developing.” In ef- 
fect, governments hold NGOs ac- 
countable for their role in the pro- 
cess of delivering basic educationl. 
Spicer warned that NGOs should not take over government responsibilities but en- 
hance government’s capacity to carry out its responsibilities. Thus, both must be more 
open to forming partnerships and working toward common goals. 

According to Spicer, it is important to consider how the outcomes of the govern- 
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ment-NGO relationship are mea- 
sured. “Some studies focus on the 
product without looking at the 
problems of the relationship. How- 
ever, often the product is far better 
than the process.” The relationship 
between the two actors is rarely 
“one” relationship, and it will be de- 
fined depending on the predisposi- 
tion of the observer. All actors, do- 
nors, NGOs, and governments will 
hold different views and experi- 
ences depending on their perspec- 
tives. “We must be aware of our 
own perspectives when trying to 
define the relationship between 
governments and NGOs.” 
c= -x - . .-t— . Howard Williams (Academy 

for Educational Development) ar- 
gued that the distinguishing features and comparative advantages of governments and 
NGOs and their relationship are best understood in light of the political systems and 
contexts in which they operate. Governments must provide services, although the 
extent to which they will be capable of doing so will vary. NGOs, on the other hand, 
have established themselves as a complementary sector to government and business in 
the provision of social services, including girls’ education. “Although it is easier on 
paper to provide an overview of specific categories in which each group has an advan- 
tage, this is complicated in real life scenarios by contextual dimensions, including 
political stability, human rights, war, and natural disasters,” he said. Where political 
instability threatens governments’ performance or innovation, NGOs’ importance to 
individuals, groups, and communities increases. NGOs’ relationship to governments 

in this context may be more supple - 
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mental than complementary, and 
will more likely include a “watch- 
dog” function for reporting on and 
responding to areas of system break- 
down.” Williams concluded that 
there is a need to improve the con- 
textual dimensions and organiza- 
tional typologies for examining 
these relationships and their respec- 
tive short and long-term advantages 
for the provision of education ser- 
vices. 
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The breakout discussions allowed participants to identify and discuss implications 
for policy and practice. Participants agreed that to define the relationship between 
governments and NGOs, it is first of all necessary to define what an NGO is. Because 
the designation refers to a wide range of organizations, a common language and un- 
derstanding is needed of the different types of NGOs, their strengths and weakness, 
and their suitability for different roles in a partnership. Donors also play a role in 
creating and nurturing relationships between governments and NGOs, and this role 
must also be considered in any dialogue about the relationship between governments 

and NGOs. “We need to look at the 
relationship between governments, 
NGOs, and donors as tripartite,” 
said one participant. By clearly de- 
fining the roles of the different ac- 
tors and their specific contexts, 
more effective partnerships can be 
created. 

A participant from Mali recom- 
mended that donors pay attention 
to the context in which services are 
delivered and be sensitive to the 
most strategic ways of accomplish- 
ing their measurable goals. Donors were complimented for working with NGOs at 
the community level in order to familiarize themselves with the context of programs, 
and they were advised to work just as hard to help NGOs strengthen their partner- 
ships with education ministries. 

The need to consider further the role of donors in the relationship between gov- 
ernments and NGOs became even more apparent as participants discussed ex- 
amples of policies that had been implemented without grassroots support. A partici- 
pant from FAWE/Senegal discussed a basic education program in Mali that provided 
instruction in the local language. The experience revealed that parents were against 
use of the language, preferring that their children instead be taught in French, the 
country’s official language. Parents believed French would allow their children to 
advance in life and at the same time serve to justify their investments in education. 
Cecilia Torres-Llosa {lnstituto Apoyo/Pem) added that governments sometimes lack the 
strength, capacity, or will to push forward their own national agendas as well as those 
of civil society. She suggested that “since donors are the stronger player in this rela- 
tionship, they should assist governments to accomplish their goals by building their 
capacity to do so. This can only happen if donors play a coordinating role to manage 
the relationship between governments and NGOs, and if they are sensitive to the 
needs of communities.” 

In addition, participants insisted that donors must understand the needs and 
limitations of the governments and NGOs they work with. Governments should 
manage the reforms and direct the policy, but they should not necessarily be the 
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¥AWE/Guinea will report in 
Guinea on the symposium and 
strengthen partnerships with the 
media to make girls’ education 
more newsworthy . 

— : Madeleine JVLacka Kaba 
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implemented as well. A participant 
from Honduras stated that “civil so- 
ciety is in a better position to de- 
velop good ideas for communities.” 
Spratt wondered whether govern- 
ments have the necessary capacity, 
knowledge, will, and resources to 
implement a policy. If not, she said, 
countries should find ways to send 
clearer messages to donors about 
their needs. 

Participants agreed that NGOs 



need to be more open and transparent, which includes making information available 
regarding who board members are, where funding comes from, and how money is 
spent. Such transparency will assist NGOs to relate to governments in a more ac- 
countable fashion as well as communicate to donors their specific needs. A participant 
suggested that “it is easy for NGOs to be drawn into inappropriate roles, and they 
must learn to recognize their capabilities and remember that they have the role of 
short-term facilitators.” Lawrence Chickering (Educate Girls Globally) said that “one 
of the things we ought to be doing is strengthening the capacity of local NGOs to 
implement a strategy or a government policy.” For this to happen, Chickering said that 
NGOs must be able to be held accountable for the decisions they make in the delivery 
of services. Spratt asked whether there is a role for international NGOs in strengthen- 
ing the relationship and dialogue between local NGOs and governments. “This would 
assist both parties to discuss and negotiate policies as well as strategies for effective 
implementation,” she said. 

Participants also advocated for legislation that would define the parameters of 
government-NGO relationships. This would facilitate the forming of partnerships 
between actors by basing them on a set of accepted criteria, with an emphasis on the 
building of trust. Furthermore, the implementation of mechanisms that improve 
collaboration between governments and NGOs can help ensure the provision of 
more (and better) services within current resource constraints. An alternative to the 
legislative approach would be to create an office within the government that is spe- 
cifically devoted to dealing with NGOs. This office could negotiate roles and respon- 
sibilities of partners involved in policy formulation and service delivery. 

The breakout sessions concluded with general agreement that NGOs are not the 
sole answer for the delivery of education for girls or women and that the relation- 
ship between NGOs and governments varies according to context. What is most 
important, however, is that program designers and donors take the time to consider 
the relative strengths of, and relationships among, key potential actors who may be 
mobilized to take on support actions. 
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Closing plenary 

Emily Vargas-Baron (USAID) began 
the closing plenary by briefly summa- 
rizing her experience at the April 2000 
Dakar World Education Forum, where 
she represented USAID, as “a moment 
of revitalization and hope.” She pre- 
sented a model that the delegates at the 
forum had debated, which calls for re- 
newed emphasis on quality, systemic 
change, and the need to focus on the 
child as an active learner. 

Vargas-Baron also presented the 
Education for All goals: 

1. Expanding and improving comprehensive early childhood care and education, es- 
pecially for the most vulnerable and disadvantaged children. 

2. Ensuring that by 2015 all children, with special emphasis on girls and children in 
difficult circumstances, have access to and complete free and compulsory primary 
education of good quality. 

3. Ensuring that the learning needs of all young people and adults are met through 
equitable access to appropriate learning, life skills, and citizenship programs. 

4. Achieving a 50 percent improvement in levels of adult literacy by 2015, especially 
for women, and equitable access to basic and continuing education for all adults. 

5. Eliminating gender disparities in primary and secondary education by 2005, and 
achieving gender equality in education by 2015, with a focus on ensuring girls full 
and equal access to and achievement in basic education of good quality. 

6. Improving all aspects of the quality of education and ensuring excellence to all, so 
that recognized and measurable learning outcomes are achieved by all, especially 
in literacy, numeracy, and essential life skills. 

Next steps, said Vargas-Baron, include countries preparing comprehensive national 
education-for-all action plans by 2002 and creation of a high-level network. This net- 
work will serve to refocus educational programs and generate concrete financial com- 
mitments by national governments, donors, NGOs, and other organizations to 
achieving their education-for-all goals. 

Conference highlights 

May Rihani (Academy for Educational Development) began by remarking that 
the Symposium had been an enriching experience. Rihani said that participants 
and presenters had accomplished much as well as set many new challenges. She 
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then summarized the key concepts that arose in the plenary, panel, and breakout 
sessions. 

First, she said, a girl-friendly approach to education is a child-friendly approach. 
Several of the arguments put forward suggested that an educational system that is 
reformed and transformed to be gender sensitive benefits boys and girls, while an 
educational system that does not respond to specific girls’ educational needs tends to 
benefit boys more than girls. 

Second, to address the specific needs of girls, the poor, children living in remote 
areas, and other underserved populations, the conventional approaches to basic edu- 
cation activities must change. Education for all will only be accomplished through 
innovative approaches that reconstruct educational systems to make them fully child- 
centered, interactive, and exploratory. 

Third, the evidence presented at the symposium does not confirm the conven- 
tional wisdom that access alone does not yield benefits. Rather, access alone, regard- 
less of quality, still yields social returns. Quality, however, will further increase social 
and private returns. Hence, there is still a critical need to improve quality. Quality 
improvement has to build incrementally, and must be compatible with the conditions 
and context of the particular country 
or community. 

Finally, Rihani said that part- 
nerships were not just an important 
element of successful girls’ and ba- 
sic education, but a condition of suc- 
cess. In addition, the aims articu- 
lated at the symposium could only 
be achieved by the actions of a criti- 
cal mass of players and stakehold- 
ers representing different sectors. 

Rihani concluded by acknowledg- 
ing the value of expanding the 
framework to include women’s education and other related issues. However, she said, 
“It is clear that we need to continue emphasizing school-age girls in our efforts to 
make a meaningful difference as well as to achieve our goal of education for all.” 

Next steps 

Mary Joy Pigozzi (UNICEF) said that many successes in girls’ education had been 
shared in this symposium and noted, as had Vargas-Baron, that the Dakar confer- 
ence had put girls’ education “at the top of the agenda.” While a visible difference 
has been made in improving girls’ education, the slow progress has not been suffi- 
cient, Pigozzi said. “The responsibility is on everyone to embark on a collective 
journey.” Specifically, Pigozzi recommended moving from advocacy to action; scal- 
ing up pilot projects to national scale; carefully measuring and reporting on success; 
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and transforming education systems to be gender-sensitive and child-friendly. Pigozzi 
wondered whether this symposium had been the first step on such a collective journey 



Closing remarks 

In her closing remarks, Susie Clay 
(USAID) said that the symposium 
had been a rare opportunity for se- 
nior policy-shapers from thirty-four 
countries to consult on a topic of 
major importance. Declaring that 
since she believed there was nothing 
more important for the future of the 
planet than the education of all boys 
and girls, she found it “most dis- 
turbing that for parents in countries 
such as Pakistan or Bolivia or Yemen 
or Mali or Bangladesh, the thought 
of their children completing even six years of primary education might be an unattain- 
able dream.” The world’s leaders had committed to the goal of education for all, but 
had not made the required resource commitments to achieve it. Nor, Clay said, was it 
yet clear that the estimated $8 billion a year needed to achieve universal primary edu- 
cation is now forthcoming. 

“We have learned that we have the commitment, knowledge, and tools required to 
achieve the goals of universal primary education. What remains to be attained, how- 
ever, are the resources and the actions.” Clay urged participants to take home the 
message... and influence governments, businesses, foundations, associations, religious 
organizations, media organizations, universities, communities, parents, and individu- 
als to honor their commitments by providing the required resources to educate their 

children.” 

Clay said, “If we have learned anything over the two days we should have learned 
that what is good for girls is good for all children,” and that “a girl-friendly approach 
is a child-friendly approach.” She added that there is abundant evidence to show that 
an educational system that is responsive to specific girls’ needs benefits both girls and 
boys. 

In addition to calling for increased resources for education, Clay said there was a 
need to gather more evidence on effective policy and practice for girls’ education. “I 
think we need to challenge ourselves to continually back up our perspectives with 
evidence,” citing Congressman Earl Pomeroy’s assertion in his address to the sympo- 
sium that “good, hard data are what legislators need to advocate for girls education. 
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Clay also spoke about the effects of the HIV/AIDS crisis, which she said is taking 
an especially hard toll on girls and women. 

In ending her remarks. Clay exhorted participants to “act as if every child in the 
world is our own child and work to ensure that every girl and boy succeeds in obtain- 
ing, at the minimum, a quality primary education.” 
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Remarks of USAID Administrator J. Brady Anderson 

It is a pleasure to be here and to see so many development professionals gathered to 
discuss what I personally believe to be one of the most important issues in develop- 
ment: girls’ education. Throughout history, men and women have hungered for edu- 
cation. Every great civilization on earth has revered knowledge and learning. Today, 
the need for a good education is understood and accepted all over the world. In this 
new era of globalization, literacy and math cannot be overemphasized, because 
these skills are the very foundations of our children’s future success. 

In development, education plays a particularly important role. As my old friend, 
the late President Julius Nyerere, once said, “Education is not a way to escape poverty, 
but a way of fighting it.” We know that girls’ education, in particular, is perhaps the 
single most important investment a developing country can make. We know that 
mothers who have at least six years of primary education are more likely to educate 
their children. That they are more likely to have healthier children, and have them later 
in life. We know that educated women make better workers and that they are more 
likely to participate in their government. And of course we know that they are more 
likely to earn higher wages. 

We know this is true because in places like the state of Kerala, in the south of 
India, literacy is almost universal. And in Kerala the infant mortality rate is the 
lowest in the entire developing world — and the fertility rate is the lowest in India. 
Here in America, we know that the median incomes of women who have not com- 
pleted high school are nearly 40 percent lower than those who have — and that they 
are three times as likely to receive public assistance. 

All over the world, study after study shows that investing in girls’ education 
helps turn the vicious cycle of illiteracy, poverty, and high child mortality into what 
Treasury Secretary Larry Summers has called a virtuous cycle of education, eco- 
nomic progress, and health. As we enter the twenty-first century, nearly a billion 
people — one-sixth of humanity — cannot read a book or sign their names. 
Two-thirds of these people are women. Today there are over 130 million school-age 
children worldwide who are not in school — 73 million of them are girls. The chal- 
lenge facing all of us here today is how to get the virtuous cycle started. 

At USAID, we believe every sector of society has a role to play in making quality 
education available to every girl and boy. Governments have a particularly important 
role to play — indeed, theirs is the primary role — because they provide not only the 
financing but the policies that can make girls education a priority. 

Girls’ education must take place in the context of equality before the law: we must 
send the message to women and girls everywhere that they are as valued in society as 
their brothers, fathers, and husbands. Twenty-eight years ago, for instance, the United 
States passed landmark legislation, known as Tide 9, which helped guarantee equal 
access to education. Today, American women make up a majority of the nation’s col- 
lege students — and a majority of those receiving master’s degrees. And, although 
we still have a long way to go in achieving income parity, studies have shown that the 



income gap between men and women in the United States narrows with increased 
levels of education. 

One of the most encouraging signs I have seen in recent years is that leaders 
around the world are realizing the importance of equal access to education — and they 
are taking action. Last year, for example, Peru’s Minister of Education, Dr. Felipe 
Garcia, announced that Pern’s education budget would be increased and policies 
would be adopted to “ensure access to education for all_children.” Also last year, 
Guinea celebrated its first National Girls’ Education Day on June 21, with 
well-known community leaders broadcasting the importance of girls’ education over 
national radio and TV This is the kind of commitment and dedication we need if we 
are to realize our goal of a quality education for every child. 

I have already mentioned that governments must pass laws and policies that recog- 
nize women’s rights. What else can they do? They can also address the barriers that 
keep girls from going to school. For instance, providing rural villages with water and 
electricity increases the chances of girls receiving an education. In some cultures, es- 
tablishing separate schools for boys and girls, or having women teachers teach girls 
classes, does the same. 

Let me emphasize here, though, that the role of government, while critical, is by 
no means the only role — the private sector can make important contributions as well. 
One of my favorite stories in this regard comes from Morocco. As a result of the 1998 
International Conference on Girls’ Education, sponsored by USAID and other do- 
nors, the Wafabank and the government of Morocco are implementing an education 
campaign called One Bank-One School. Under One Bank-One School, commercial 
banks sponsor local schools. Officials from the bank get together with leaders from 
the community and essentially say “what do you need? How can we work together?” 
Sometimes the answer is “We need more schools, or more books.” But sometimes 
it’s “better sanitation,” or “better roads,” or “shoes for our children, so they can 
walk to school.” And these banks are working with the communities so they can 
meet these needs together. 

Six hundred banks have committed to this program, to improve the education of 
children in six hundred schools all over Morocco. And, I am happy to say, girls will 
benefit from this collaboration just as much as boys. The private sector has a par- 
ticular interest in improving girls’ education: by improving access to school, they are 
training the workers of tomorrow, and widening the labor pool. In a world that runs 
on brainpower, the relationship between a company’s bottom line and the education 
of its employees — women as well as men — is pretty obvious. 

The media also have a role to play in fostering awareness of girls’ education. 
Radio, television, movies, newspapers — all of these media convey messages as to what 
is important in a society. And so whether it is a character in a soap opera or a radio 
talk show host, we all need to say the same thing to our girls: both you and your 
education are important to us. USAID has worked to promote girls’ education in 
Guatemala for a decade. Today, the Guatemalan Association for Girls’ Education — 
on its own — is launching a national media campaign to not only focus attention on 
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the importance of girls’ education, but to get government officials, business leaders, 
and the community at large involved. 

There has been progress. In developing countries, the primary school enroll- 
ment for girls has increased by 50 percent since 1960. In the poorest countries, it has 
more than doubled over the same period. Still, 60 percent of the girls that should be 
in school are not. It is clear that we need to do better, not just to improve the quan- 
tity of education, but also the quality. It does no one any good to have girls — or boys, 
for that matter — sit in classes that are overcrowded, or where the education they 
receive has no relevance to their daily lives. The goal of education, and girls’ educa- 
tion in particular, is to allow women to take an even more active role in society — and 
to give them even more of a stake in their future. 

B.F. Skinner once said that “Education is what survives when what has been 
learnt has been forgotten.” I think I know what he meant. Because as valuable as the 
ability to read, write, and do basic math is, the real gift of an education is that it 
broadens our minds, and gives us a sense of the world we live in, and all the oppor- 
tunities in it. When I was the US ambassador to Tanzania, I met many Americans 
who had come to climb the great Mt. Kilimanjaro, or to see the wildlife that prowled 
the Serengeti. Most Tanzanians have never climbed Mt. “Kili” — they used to tell me 
that only tourists and adult male guides were able to scale Africa’s highest peak. 
They used to say, “This is not something we Tanzanian girls can do.” And then one 
day a Peace Corps volunteer, who was teaching in a girls’ school at the foot of the 
mountain, challenged his students to climb Kilimanjaro. Well, the girls laughed at 
him at first. But then he and some USAID staff were able to find some jackets and 
shoes for the girls, and they began teaching the girls about the mountain and its 
flora and fauna. They became interested, and started to train for the climb. On the 
appointed day, these girls all set out wearing socks on their hands, carrying cabbages 
and bananas to eat along the way. I know you won’t be surprised to learn that they 
made it to the top — amidst many tears and a lot of laughter. These girls overcame so 
much and did what only a few people in the world had done before them. The 
memory of that will stay with them for a lifetime, and will inspire them to excel in 
other arenas. 

As educators and as development professionals, this should be our goal: to not 
only give girls the ability to read about new worlds, but the ability to look at their own 
world with new eyes. 
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